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This report is one of a series of publications focusing on 
foreign market opportunities for U.S. suppliers. The series 
is made available by the Department of Commerce in co- 
operation with the U.S. Foreign Service-Department of State. 
Most reports are based on research conducted by overseas 
contractors under U.S. Foreign Service supervision or by eco- 
nomic and commercial officers of the Foreign Service or 
Department of Commerce. 


Some of the data in this series is reproduced in its original 
unevaluated form and the distribution of this document does 
not necessarily imply the concurrence of the Department of 
Commerce in the opinions or conclusions contained therein. 


As part of this marketing information program, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce makes available to the U.S. business 
community, on a continuing basis, six types of publications 
and reports. 


1. Global Market Surveys: In-depth reports covering 20-30 
of the best foreign markets for a single U.S. industry or a 
group of related industries. 


Country Market Sectoral Surveys: \In-depth reports cover- 
ing the most promising U.S. export opportunities in a sin- 
gle foreign country. About 15 leading industrial sectors 
are usually included. 


Overseas Business Reports: Reports that include current 
and detailed marketing information on all of our leading 
trading partners. Most are revised annually. 


Foreign Economic Trend Reports: Annual or semiannual 
reports prepared by the U.S. Foreign Service that cover, 
individually, almost every country in the world. 


Market Research Summaries: Brief market summaries in 
support of overseas trade promotion events organized by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Overseas Export Promotion Calendar: A quarterly sched- 
ule of planned Commerce Department overseas trade pro- 
motional events over the next fifteen-month period. 


To supplement and update the marketing information avail- 
able in this series, and for specific ordering information, we 
suggest that you telephone the nearest Department of Com- 
merce District Office or the Country Marketing Manager re- 
sponsible for the area or areas in which you are interested. 
A directory of these key people and offices is printed on the 
back cover. 





INDONESIAN KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Exchange Rate: US $1.00 = 415 Rupiah 


1976 1977 


Population (millions) 132 135 
GDP (at current prices - $ millions) 37,335 - 

Per Capita GDP (current prices $) 2),08/ 3002/ 
Cost of Living Indexb/ (1966 = 100) (Dec. 21) 1,873 2,094 
Money Supply (million $) (Dec. 31) 3,863 4,872 
Foreign Investment Approvals (million $) 424 455. 
Gold & Foreign Exchange Reserves (Dec. 31) 1,220 2,420 
External Official Debt (disbursed million $) (Jan.1) 8,112 9,917 
Debt Service 567 987 


GOVERNMENT BUDGET¢C/ (million $) 


Routine Expenditures 3,856 5,011 
Development Expenditures 4,627 5,224 
Routine Revenue 6,755 8,396 
Direct Borrowing 1,729 1,839 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTSC/ (million $) 


Balance of Payments 1,001 651 
Current Account - 802 - 562 


Exports 
Oil (net) 3,710 4,494 
Non-Oil (fob) 2,863 3,489 


Non-Oil Imports (cif) 6,167 7,144 


U.S.-INDONESIAN TRADE?/ (million $) 


U.S. Imports from Indonesia 3,004.3 3,491.3 16 
U.S. Share of Total Indonesian Exports (4)2/ 29 28 ™ 
. Exports to Indonesia 1,034.6 763.2 26 
. Share of Total Indonesian Imports (4) £/ 17 12 -29 


Main exports from the US CY 77 in millions of dollars: machinery 272; rice 70; 
wheat 50; cotton 65; chemicals 60; soybeans 29; transport equipment 102. 


IBRD estimate 

62-item index 

Indonesian fiscal year April to March; April 1976 to March 1977 we call FY 76 
Calendar year 

Indonesian Central Bureau of Statistics figures. 





Summary 


The 7 percent rate of growth achieved in 1977-78 will 
probably be sustained in the current year. Another strong 
export performance in 77-78 added an additional $650 mil- 
lion to Indonesia's international reserves, now sufficient 
to finance about four months of imports. Prudent monetary 
and fiscal policies have reduced inflation to a 10 percent 
annual rate and restored the confidence of the interna- 
tional financial community. The re-election of President 
Suharto and the adoption of policy guidelines for the next 
five years portend continuity and stability. Oil revenues 
after several years of very rapid growth have now leveled- 
off and there is some uncertainty about oil's future. 
Agricultural performance has also been disappointing, par- 
ticularly with respect to closing the food gap a@#® increas- 
ing traditional commodity exports. The U.S. executive 
will find heightened project activity, improved price 
competitiveness for U.S. goods and stronger financing 
support from the Export-Import Bank -- all working 


tocether to expand sales into this growing market. The 
government's recognition of the need for improvement of 
the investment climate gives rise to hope that increased 
levels of foreign investment may be forthcoming. 
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The General Economic Situation Encouraging 


Real growth in the Indonesian economy measured an 
estimated 7 percent in Indonesian Fiscal Year 1977-78* 
with the external sector providing the main impetus to 
expansion. The government continued to pursue gener- 
ally careful monetary and fiscal policies and as a 
result the economy ended the year in a much sounder 
state than earlier when the primary emphasis of govern- 
ment had been recovery from the crisis posed by the 
near-bankruptcy of Pertamina, the state-owned oil 
company. 


In March, the People's Consultative Assembly (MPR) 
convened. This constitutional body re-elected Presi- 
dent Suharto for a further five-year term and adopted 
guidelines for government policies over the next five 
years. The President commenced his eleventh year as 
President by appointing a new and somewhat more 
broadly based Cabinet in April. Although political 
tensions had increased before and during the MPR ses- 
sion, those tensions have now largely subsided and 
most observers anticipate a further period of political 
stability and a policy emphasis upon continuity with 
the recent past. 


The outlook for the current fiscal year is further 
growth at approximately the same rate as in 1977-78. 
Although there is reason to believe that export reve- 
nues may decline in IFY 78-79, domestic investment 
began to revive in the first quarter, hopefully sig- 
nalling a recovery from the recent sluggishness of 
the domestic economy. Serious problems face the 
country, particularly with regard to meeting domestic 
food requirements, creating jobs for a rapidly expand- 
ing labor force and making the government's bureau- 
cratic apparatus more efficient and responsive. 

These are problems that do not lend themselves to 
quick solution but the government is seriously 
addressing these issues and progress is being made. 


Another Large Balance of Payments Surplus 


Continued high export earnings in IFY 1977-78 have 
further improved the near term prospects of Indonesia's 
economy. Record exports for the second year in a row, 


* Indonesian fiscal year is April 1 to March 3l 





coupled with large official capital inflows, resulted 
in a balance of payments surplus of $650 million. 

Had it not been for the government's decisions (a) to 
repay certain foreign borrowings in advance of matu- 
rity and (b) to lower banking reserve requirements 
which prompted banks to place surplus funds abroad to 
earn higher interest, the balance of payments surplus 
would have approached the $1 billion level attained a 
year earlier. At the end of May, Indonesia's foreign 
exchange reserves stood at $2.2 billion, the equiva- 
lent of about four months of imports. This comfortable 
though not excessive level of reserves stands in sharp 
contrast to the meager $.4 billion reserve level just 
thirty months earlier when the government was strug- 
gling to rescue Pertamina from bankruptcy. 


In IFY 1977-78, net oil exports were valued at $4.4 
billion,al9 percent increase over the previous year. 
For the first time, LNG exports entered the trade 
accounts and although valued at only $78 million 
this first year, they are expected to grow to about 
$400 million by 1980. The value of non-oil exports 
increased by 22 percent to a new record level of 
$3.5 billion. Tobacco, tea, coffee, pepper and palm 
oil registered the sharpest percentage gains. Timber 
continued to be Indonesia's second most important 
export earner, although it and rubber, which was 
pushed out of third place by coffee, both suffered 
modest declines. Price increases accounted for most 
of the gain in the value of non-oil exports as 
volume changes remained modest. Non-oil imports 
climbed 16 percent to a new record level of $7.1 
billion. Rice imports accounted for nearly 10 per- 
cent of the total. Approximately $2.5 billion was 
spent on project-related imports. Although Indone- 
sia had a $.8 billion balance of trade surplus, 
services payments, composed largely of dividend and 
interest payments, again left the current account 

in deficit by $562 million. Debt repayment (princi- 
pal) jumped to $744 million from $166 million the 
previous year. The sharp increase is partly due 

to loan prepayment (about $200 million) but it 

also reflects amortization of a larger proportion 

of nonconcessional borrowings made during the mid- 
1970's. However, official capital inflows of $2.1 
billion were more than sufficient to offset the in- 
creased debt repayment and current account deficit. 
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It is too early for meaningful trade statistics in IFY 
1978-79, The government forecasts only a very slight 
increase in exports and although imports are also ex- 
pected to slow, a deterioration in the current account 
balance is anticipated. Capital inflows, however, are 
expected once again to yield a balance of payments 
surplus though significantly reduced in size to ap- 
proximately €500-300 million. 


Inflation Recedes Under Cautious Monetary and Fiscal 
Policies 


The rate of inflation was reduced to 10 percent during 
IFY 77-78, down from 12 percent the preceding year and 
nearly 20 percent in IFY 75-76. Although there were 
substantial increases in net foreign assets, growth in 
the money supply was limited to 20 percent. Despite 
this improved monetary performance, there continues 

to be speculation concerning the value of the rupiah 
which has been pegged at 415 to the dollar since 1971. 
Since then, higher inflation rates in Indonesia have 
tended to put its costs and prices out of line with 
those of its neighbors and have complicated the govern- 
ment's efforts to develop non-oil export and import- 
competing industries. Nevertheless, the balance of 
payments has been strong in recent years and with 
international reserves still growing, albeit at a 
lower rate, an exchange rate adjustment seems unlikely. 


As a result of the Pertamina financial crisis in 1975, 
Indonesia's external debt rose sharply from $6 billion 
at the end of 1974 to an estimated $11.5 billion three 
years later. Moreover, because the GOI undertook 
large scale commercial borrowings over this period 
with shorter repayment terms, debt service payments 
(principal and interest) have increased even more 
rapidly from $.5 billion in CY 1975 to an estimated 
$1.2 billion in 1977. Earlier this year, however, 

the GOI successfully negotiated new loans with consi- 
derably more favorable terms to replace borrowings 
made during the Pertamina crisis. The new loans will 
improve the government's debt service position over 
the next few years but the GOI recognizes that the 
financial burden imposed by the Pertamina problem will 
continue to require careful debt management and a 
cautious borrowing policy for several years. 
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Reflecting this generally cautious approach, the 
government's budget for IFY 1978-79 is set at $11.6 
billion, an increase of 14 percent over the previous 
year. With inflation averaging about 10 percent, 
however, budgetary aggregates in real terms will be 
only marginally higher than a year earlier. This 
very modest expansion, the smallest in nearly a decade, 
has been prompted by an anticipated leveling off in 
oil revenues which account for over half of the 
government's income and which until the current stag- 
nation had increased tenfold over the preceding five 
years. Receipts from taxes on international trade 
will increase only 8 percent while net foreign capital 
assistance will decline because of increased debt 
servicing requirements. The government expects to 
offset the tightening of oil revenues and foreign 
capital transfers by mobilizing non-oil sources of 
revenue. Revenues from taxes on income other than 
oil will increase by 35 percent while taxes on 
domestic consumption will grow 11 percent. In step- 
ping up domestic revenues the emphasis will be on 
improving collection rather than raising rates or 
adding new taxes. 


Approximately 51 percent of budgeted expenditures 
will be devoted to development activities with the 
remainder allocated to routine expenditures. The 
largest sectors in the development budget are: 
agriculture and irrigation 16.8%percent; communica- 
tions 15.8 percent; regional and rural development 
11 percent; education and culture 11 percent; 
electrical power and gas 11 percent; and industry 
and mining 9 percent. 


The 1978-79 budget is the last in Indonesia's Second 
Five-Year Plan. Repelita III, to be launched on 
April 1, 1979, is now under preparation. Guidelines 
for the Plan, adopted in March by the People's Con- 
sultative Assembly, stress continuity in development 
policies. The current sectoral development priori- 
ties, with agriculture receiving the greatest 
emphasis, followed by physical infrastructure will 
be maintained, but increasing stress will be placed 
on employment creation and regional development. 
Socioeconomic problems such as population control 
and relocation, equitable income distribution, edu- 
cation and health will also receive more attention. 
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The Inter-Governmental Group on Indonesia (IGGI), a 
consortium of 14 donor countries and international financial 
institutions, has played a key role in providing support 

for Indonesia's development program and coordinating 

official development assistance. The IGGI met with the 
government in May at which time Indonesia's development 
program was reviewed and endorsed. There was general 
agreement that in 1978 new foreign borrowings by the GOI 
could prudently be increased to approximately $2.5 billion. 
The IGGI members pledged to provide 70 percent or $1.75 
billion of this amount on concessional and semi-concessional 
terms. Roughly half will be provided by the World Bank, 

the Asian Development Bank and other multilateral institutions 
and the other half by bilateral donors. Japan is the largest 
of the bilateral donors, pledging $256 million this year, 
followed by the U.S. with $186 million. Another $750 million 
will come from commercial borrowings and $100 million from 
Eastern European countries. 


Oil Exploration Revives But Production Levels Off 


The vital importance of petroleum to the Indonesian economy 
is readily seen from the fact that it accounts for nearly 

70 percent of gross export earnings and half of government 
revenues. Although a renegotiation of oil contracts between 
foreign oil companies and the GOI in 1975-76 and a pending 
U.S. Internal Revenue Service ruling on taxation of U.S. 
company holdings caused a sharp decline in exploration 
activity, the effects of this decline were not felt in 1976 
or 1977 because of an increase in the rate of production 

from existing wells. In 1978, however, oil production is 
expected to level off at approximately 1.68 million barrels/day. 
With domestic consumption growing about 14 percent per year, 
the exportable crude oil surplus this year may dip slightly 
although increased LNG exports should contribute to a 3-5 
percent, gain in total oil and gas export revenues. Further 
uncertainty has been caused by a softening of demand for oil 
on the world market due to increased production in Alaska 

and the North Sea. The outlook for 1979-80 is more uncertain 
and a slight decline in net oil export revenues is a possi- 
bility. The GOI responded to the 1976 drop in oil investment 
by offering new incentives to the oil industry and as a 
result exploration activity in 1978 will be nearly 65 

percent higher than last year. Further increases in 
exploration will probably be needed, however, to put 
production back on an upward trend. 
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In May 1978, the U.S. Internal Revenue Service an- 
nounced that a troublesome tax issue facing U.S. oil 
companies in Indonesia had been satisfactorily 
resolved thus relieving a major uncertainty adversely 
affecting oil sector activity. Although important 
details remain to be worked out, prospects for a 20- 
year contract for the sale of LNG to the U.S. West 
Coast appear encouraging. 


In the non-oil mining sector in IFY 77-78 low world 
prices adversely affected profitability of both nickel 
and copper producers. Shell's decision to delay de- 
velopment of its coal concession area in Sumatra was 
an additional setback. On the other hand, other coal 
reserves in Sumatra will be developed with World Bank 
support over the next several years and high tin prices 
yielded record revenues for tin producers. Cement 
production climbed with further expansions planned. 
Amid soaring costs, work at last got underway on the 
mammoth $1 billion-plus Asahan hydroelectric and alu- 
minum smelter complex in northern Sumatra, The ex- 
pected cost overruns will require further negotiations 
between the GOI and Japanese joint venture partners. 


Agricultural Performance Disappointing 


IFY 1977-78 was another year of disappointment to 
Indonesian planners as dry weather and insect pests 
held rice production to about 15.5 million metric 
tons, below the 1976-77 level and well below planned 
targets. During the year, the GOI was forced to inm- 
port more than 2.3 million MT, nearly one-third of 
total international rice shipments to bridge the 
growing gap between domestic rice production and con- 
sumption. The problem was further aggravated by the 
fact that production of other food crops, corn, 
cassava, sweet potatoes and soybeans has not increased 
significantly and in some cases has even declined. 


The outlook for 1978 is improved. Although official 
estimates are not available, experts currently anti- 
cipate a rice harvest in the neighborhood of. 16.75 
million MT. Even with this record crop, however, 
Indonesia will again be a major rice importer, 
probably on the order of 2-2.5 million MT, to meet 
current needs and to rebuild stocks. 





The GOI has placed major emphasis on increasing rice 
production and yields are now among the highest in 
tropical Asia. With greater availability and higher 
incomes, however, consumption has grown faster than 
production. In this connection it is notable that 

if per capita consumption in 1977 had been the same 

as in 1965, Indonesia's import requirements would have 
been halved. Thus although the food problem has in 

part grown out of Indonesia's success, it is nevertheless 
a problem and a serious one. It is the focal point of 
the GOI's development effort but there are no quick and 
easy solutions. The government is expected to give more 
attention to the so-called secondary crops - corn, 
soybeans, cassava and millet - during the next plan 
period. 


Production in this decade of such traditional export 
crops as rubber, tea and coffee has also posed a 
problem. Although high prices for these and other 
commodities caused export values to rise, production 
volume has stagnated and, in some instances, declined. 
In the case of copra, for example, Indonesia has in 
recent years shifted from a net exporter to an importer. 
A sustained government program to encourage production 


and facilitate exports is required to reinvigorate 
this important sector. 


Implications for the United States: 
Two-Way Trade at All-Time High But U.S. Exports Down 


U.S. imports from Indonesia amounted to nearly $3.5 billion 
in 1977, a record total and some 16 percent above the 
previous year. Petroleum imports increased to about 

$2.8 billion from $2.53 billion in 1976 and represented 

79 percent of total 1977 imports from Indonesia. Indonesia 
is one of the more important suppliers of petroleum to 

the United States, supplying 7-9 percent of total U.S. 
imports. Rubber, coffee, tin and spices, follow 

petroleum in that order, as major U.S. imports 

increased very substantially in value over the previous 
year. 


U.S. exports to Indonesia, on the other hand, declined 
sharply from the record level of 1976, according to 
Department of Commerce figures. In part, at least, 
the downturn in U.S. exports to Indonesia reflects 

the general decline in machinery and transportation 
equipment imported by Indonesia in 1977. U.S. exports 
were $763 million in 1977, down 26 percent from $1.035 
billion in the previous year. The principal U.S. 





exports to Indonesia were heavy capital equipment of 
all kinds including machinery for power generation, 
construction and mining; heating and cooling, elec- 
tric power and transportation equipment; rice, wheat 
and soybeans; other manufactured goods; chemicals; 
and raw cotton. 


Although the strong growth in American exports to 
Indonesia over the past several years was checked in 
1977, the Embassy forecasts a recovery of momentum 

in the next two years as a number of the causes for 
the decline have been corrected. For example, the 
highly important oil sector has begun to increase 
drilling expenditures; Indonesian major projects now 
at the tendering stage have a cumulative value which 
should exceed $2 billion. Moreover, the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank has recently taken a number of steps to 
offset the erosion of its competitiveness as a govern- 
ment export financing agency. In addition, the de- 
cline of the dollar vis a vis certain currencies, 
especially the Japanese yen, has restored American 
price competitiveness. This new competitiveness 
should provide a welcome stimulus to U.S. exports 
across the board but particularly in chemicals, 
machine tools, pumps, agricultural machinery, 
ceramics and sundries. 


Product categories which have the highest potential 
for increased U.S. export sales are: agricultural 
and food processing equipment; wood processing equip- 
ment; construction, mining and materials handling 
equipment; and electric power generating equipment 
ranging all the way from turnkey generating plants 
through diesel generator sets and including trans- 
formers, switchgear, meters and transmission systems. 
There is an increasingly important market in machine 
tools and equipment for metal products production. 


Major Product Activity Reviving from Recent Low 


While major project activity is currently quiet, a 
number of very large turnkey projects are at or close 
to the tendering stage. As American engineering and 
construction technology are highly respected and have 
a good record in Indonesia, United States firms have 
excellent opportunities on most projects. New proj- 
ects include the Bintan alumina plant (a $400 million 
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project), the second phase development of P.T. Arun 
natural gas liquefaction plant ($750 million), an expan- 
sion of P.T. Badak LNG plant ($400 million), fertilizer 
plants in East Kalimantan and northern Sumatra, and two 
refinery expansions at Dumai, Sumatra and Balikpapan, 
Kalimantan ($750 million). Also under study are a paper 
pulp plant in Kalimantan, a large refinery on Batam 
Island and a petrochemical industry. 


The World Bank and Asian Development Bank (ADB) have 
heavy project activity in Indonesia. Nearly $900 
million has been pledged from those two international 
development banks for the current fiscal year. World 
Bank and ADB projects that may go to tender within 
the next twelve months include water supply and irri- 
gation (eight loans), mining (two), electric power 
(two), highway (two), railroad (one) and port expan- 
sion (three). More information on these projects is 
available from the Economic/Commercial Section of the 
American Embassy in Jakarta. 


In January 1978 the Embassy updated its comprehensive 
major projects list, which shows $20 billion of poten- 
tial undertakings. The list, in addition to describing 
the project by name and noting its estimated cost, 
also identifies the funding source, projected agree- 
ment/contract date, status, and the name and address 
of key contacts. Interested firms may obtain it by 
requesting report DIB 78-03-025 from the National 
Technical Information Service, Department of Commerce, 
P.O. Box 1553, Springfield, Virginia 22151. The cost 
is $4.00. Also, detailed information on market pros- 
pects and selling in Indonesia is available in two 
Department of Commerce publications: Indonesia: A 


Survey of U.S. Business Opportunities and Marketing 
in Tmionesin. 


Foreign Investment Situation Improving Slowly 


The GOI welcomes foreign investment, particularly in 
those areas where capital, technical expertise and 
advanced management skills are not domestically avail- 
able. Foreign companies normally operate through joint 
ventures, with Indonesian partners. The government 
stipulates that the majority equity holding in the 
enterprise must be transferred to the Indonesian partner 
within ten years. The government guarantees the inves- 
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tor's right to repatriate capital and, in some 
instances, tax and other incentives are provided. 


Foreign investment has played an important role in 

the development of the Indonesian economy. It fell 
sharply, however, at the time of the global recession 
and the Pertamina crisis in 1975. Only two new Amer- 
ican investments with a total value of $17 million 
were approved in 1976 and 1977 although several U.S. 
companies already doing business in Indonesia expanded 
their investments during this period. Bureaucratic 
red-tape, uncertainties regarding government intentions 
with respect to 'Indonesianization" of management and 
ownership of joint ventures and concern about reported 
instances where the government appears to have revised 
the operating environment in its favor after an invest- 
ment has been made, have been among the internal 
factors which have created a wariness on the part of 
potential foreign investors. 


The GOI is aware of the need to improve the investment 
climate and has taken some steps to do so. Two decrees 
signed by President Suharto at the beginning of October 
1977 give far greater authority to the Capital Invest- 
ment Coordinating Board (BKPM) which must approve all 
investments. The restructuring of BKPM, which involves 
the delegation of power from ten ministries, is designed 
ro shorten the processing time for investment applica- 
tions from at least one year in the recent past to 
about three months in the future. Under the terms of 
the second decree, all licenses, permits and financial 
incentives will be the responsibility of the Board. 
Excluded from the provisions are petroleum, mining and 
forestry. BKPM has been given wider responsibilities 
in these areas for processing after the initial con- 
tract or forestry agreement has been issued by the 
appropriate ministry. In addition, the BKPM has 
recently published a list of industries and activities 
open to foreign investors with and without incentives. 


Although a strong upsurge in foreign investment is 
not likely in the near future, it now appears as 
though the situation has bottomed out and the Embassy 
expects that foreign investor interest and activity 
will continue gradually to increase. 


Available by subscription from the Superintendent of Documents, GPO, Washington, D.C. 20402. Annual subscription, $37.50. Foreign mailing, $9.40 
additional. Single copies, 50 cents, available from Publications Sales Branch, Room 1617, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 
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Albuquerque, 87101, (505) 766-2386. 
Anchorage, 99501, (907) 265-5307. 
Atlanta, 30309, (404) 881-7000. 
Baltimore, 21202, (301) 962-3560. 
Birmingham, Ala., 35205, (205) 254-1331. 
Boston, 02116, (617) 223-2312. 

Buffalo, N.Y., 14202, (716) 842-3208. 


Charleston, W.Va., 25301, (304) 343-6181, Ext. 37S. 


Cheyenne, 82001, (301) 778-2220, Ext. 2151 
Chicago, 60603, (312) 353-4450. 
Cincinnati, 45202, (513) 684-2944. 
Cleveland, 44114, (216) 522-4750. 
Columbia, S.C., 29204, (803) 765-5345. 
Dallas, 75202, (214) 749-1515. 

Denver, 80202, (303) 837-3246. 

Des Moines, 50309, (515) 284-4222. 
Detroit, 48226, (313) 226-3650. 
Greensboro, N.C., 37402, (919) 378-5345. 
Hartford, 06103, (203) 244-3530. 
Honolulu, 96813, (808) 546-8694. 
Houston, 77002, (713) 226-4231. 
Indianapolis, 46204, (317) 269-6214. 

Los Angeles, 90024, (213) 824-7591. 
Memphis, 38103, (901) 521-3213. 

Miami, 33130, (305) 350-5267. 
Milwaukee, 53202, (414) 224-3473. 
Minneapolis, 55401, (612) 725-2133. 
New Orleans, 70130, (504) 589-6546. 
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Omaha, 68102, (402) 221-3665. 
Philadelphia, 19106, (215) 597-2850. 
Phoenix, 85004, (602) 261-3285. 
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Portland, Ore., 97205, (503) 221-3001 
Reno, 89502, (702) 784-5203. 

Richmond, Va., 23240, (804) 782-2246. 
St. Louis, 63105, (314) 425-3302. 

Salt Lake City, 84138, (801) 524-5116. 
San Francisco, 94102, (415) 556-5860. 
San Juan, P.R., 00902, (809) 753-4343, Ext. 4555. 
Savannah, 31402, (912) 232-4321, Ext. 204. 
Seattle, 98109, (206) 442-5615. 


Country 
Marketing 
Managers 


Commercial and economic information on most trading part- 
ners of the United States is available from the U.S. Depart- 


ment of Commerce. 


A Country Marketing Manager is responsible for a country 
or group of countries as listed below. Assistance or informa- 
tion about marketing in these countries may be obtained by 
dialing these key people directly: 202-377 plus the given 


extension. 


Area Extension 


Africa 


Algeria, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia 
Remainder of Africa (except Egypt) 


Europe 


France and Benelux Countries 

Germany and Austria 

Italy, Greece and Turkey 

Nordic countries 

Spain, Portugal, Switzerland and Yugoslavia 
United Kingdom and Canada 


Far East 


Australia and New Zealand 
East Asia and Pacific 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 


Latin America 


Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay and Uruguay 

Mexico, Central America, and Panama 

Remainder of South America and Caribbean 
countries 


Near East 


Bahrain, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, 
Peoples Democratic Republic of Yemen, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, United Arab Emirates, 
Yemen Arab Republic 

Tran, Israel, Egypt 


Eastern Europe 
USSR 
Peoples Republic of China 
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5767 
3865 


4504 
5228 
3944 
3848 
2795 
4421 


3646 
$401 
2425 
2522 


$427 
2314 


2995 








